TWO SYMPHONIES

of Gertrude's intellectual and moral development that I
purposed tracing here and I must now return to it.

I had hoped to follow its course step by step in this
book and had begun to tell the story in detail. Not only,
however, do I lack time to note all its phases with minute-
ness, but I find it extremely difficult at the present moment
to remember their exact sequence. Carried away by my
tale, I began by setting down remarks of Gertrude's
and conversations with her that are far more recent; a
person reading these pages would no doubt be astonished
at hearing her express herself .so justly and reason so
judiciously in such a little while. The fact is her progress
was amazingly rapid; I often wondered at the promptness
with which her mind fastened on the intellectual food I
offered it, and indeed on everything it could catch hold of,
absorbing it all by a constant process of assimilation and
maturation. The way in which she forestalled my thoughts
and outstripped them was a continual surprise to me, and
often from one lesson to another I ceased to recognize my
pupil.

At the end of a very few months there was no appear-
ance of her intelligence having lain dormant for so long.
Even at this early stage she showed more sense and
judgment than the generality of young girls, distracted
as they are by the outside world and prevented from
giving their best attention by a multitude of futile pre-
occupations. She was, moreover, a good deal older, I
think, than we had at first supposed. Indeed it seemed as
though she were determined to profit by her blindness,
so that I actually wondered whether this infirmity was
not in many ways an advantage. In spite of myself I
compared her to Charlotte, so easily distracted by the
veriest trifles* so that many a time while hearing the
child her lessons, as I sometimes did, I found myself